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How aaa aélichtfal toan undebanched bitthéts is the tashe of ioukieid iprovements on the earth 


than all the glory which can be acquired ftom ravaging it, by the most uninterrupted career ofcon- 
quests, ”"— Wysuscr ON. 
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-* Wale LL1.+No. 8.) - JON. ESBOROU GH, AU GUST, 1 S25 3. : [Whole NO. 44. 
& a : 
‘TERMS. ¥ bacco, to abandon them allat once,and adopt 


Tre Textessce, ae hey published monthly ‘at} anew staple in their stead; for 1 knew the 
$1,50'per.ahnum, but $1 will be received if paid in ad- ; 
vanee ~Paym nents mace within.three mouths of thet change wotild have to be w rought by degrees. 
‘commencement, ofthe year will be considered in a¢- I meant for them to adopt a gradual process 


Wance. iJ yy 
‘Al eobecriptions must commence withthe year. of refornvin a riculture. 'T here are, howev- 
No. subscriptions discontinued, but at the option ot CF, Some portions ofthe State in which the 


the Editor, until alf arretrages are paid. people have no'regtilar staple, who have been, 
AlP letters on‘ business’ia sny way connected with}, 5 

the, Tennessee Farmer must be addressed'ty Emymer- alternately producing cotton and tobacco, and 

son & Deaderich, Jonesborough ‘Ven.,and in order to} then a ‘Jittle corn; pork, &c. ‘To these, I 


T PAID. 
. ams sap” i would recommen/ the immediate adoption of 
tp ie decision ofthe, Posr Magrer 
Foy cet Teftessce Faputer is subject only to; the grazing system,-in its fulextent. I will 
, jOstaee, viz: “one ‘cent for number! »Jso here inform-B. J: 
een tate.or within: one hundred miles from A. that intended my 
é Jonesboro’, out. of the State; ohe anda half cents to reaarks: to apply more particularly to the 


any other partofthe U. States: Eastern and Middle Divisions of our State, 


"COMMUNICATION. than to the Western District. ‘lhe agrieul-. 





apne Te E tural interests of the former two T regarded 
TENNESSEE-AGRICULTURE —NO. Iv. as nearly identical, The District has, I pre- 

Mr. Editors sume, been too Tecéntly settled, to determine, 

~ In my last 1 took avbrief view of Silk,| with accuracy, its adaptation to any. peculiar 

the SugarBeet and Grass; and expressed the) kind of products. I would, at this time, con- 

- opinion that the laiter was best suited to our| sider the prodiction of grass in that region, 
soil; climate, circumstances, &c. In my pre-|more asa matter of experiment than of know- 
sent number, I will make a few remarks (cor-}ledge. ‘I'he “Western District differs some- 
roborative of the positions set forth im my iast)| what from the cther portions of our State in 


anda few in’ ‘Teply t toa communication pub-/|soil, climate,’ &¢.; but, pethaps, on sufficient ” 


‘ Tished i in. the June number of the Farmer, trial, the different varieties of gtasses may 
over the signatt r sof H. J. A. sueceed as well there as ‘in Bast cr Middle 
nisappre ended my meaning, and) Tennessee. I have seen Herds Grass and 
‘ may: ‘have been led in-| Red Clover growing to considerable-perfee- 
anion from my remarks, tion inthe southern part cf the District—of 
I wil Bin a ae explanations to’disabuse course they would grow equally ag well in 
their minds of all misconceptions. the northern part. - By the way, I would say 

- Your correspondent, ; TL J. A, ‘appears to|to the cotton-plafiters of the District, to leave 
think that Lwas for a ‘total and 
















sufficiently long, and on a scale sufficiently 
s.|large, te test the practicability of growingsit 
on theirlands—and if, upon experiment, they 
for| find ‘well; they should ‘not hesitate 
10 havettheit lands’ well set ‘with grass, which 


oF to- T will guaranty would amply repay them for 




















those “ato b have 
to cultivate: large ga 


13.) F. piADERIcn: EDITOR 


=a change off, by degrees; the cultivation of Cot! on, and 
y. -|to substitnte in its stead Grass, and to try that 


. “6 ie ee 
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all trouble and expense ¢hich hey might 
have.toincur in the mean time. Could not} Mr. Editor Considerable, ‘oladunepests 

almost every farmer in the District appropri |t° be taken in this section of country mow, on 

ate a féw acres of land for the purposes I have the subject of grass, and the benefits resulting 

mentioned above. In most parts of East and from a system of grazing in the mountainous 

Middle Tennessee Lam well assured thatgrass region of North’Carolina. When we meet 

would do well, if sufficiently tried. _. If itever with our brother ofthe plough or herd, the 
“has failed on trial, it is because it was nigt afair conversation soon tums on grass and grazing. 

trial. ‘The spirit of i improvement 1 trust is beginning 

I could adduce several facts to sustain, this|t? DPerate and no doubt with some effect; and 

position; but my limits will not admit of my it is to be hoped, will ultimately - -change the 

detailing them now. I know of one piece of| VOWS and opinions of our farmers on matters 

cround that was sown upwards of thirty years which are so intimately connected: with their 

ago, in blue grass, which has’ withstood all interest, ease, and pleasantness of life. But a 

the adverse inflaence of injudicious grazing|{@¥ years ago, ,they thought of nothing but 

till the present time, and now looks as luxuri:/¢O™, corn!—almost their whole time was'en- 

ant as when’hew. In every instance in which (grossed in the raising and secaring this grain 

T have known blue grass sown on a farm ’‘in | the expense of all ‘other crepe. : tt 
this part of tlre State, it has extended itself to I bolieve it was the prevailing opinion that , gilt 
the fence corners, and to every. vacant spot of hay was n6t.as’ good for horses as fodder; this nity 
ground, which it has thickly clad with its lux-;79USt have originated in a. want of proper in. inte 
uriant growth. I will'close this communica- formation or experience on the subject. The if b 
tion by giving a few remarks upon the practi- point is, or ig about to be yielded. No doubt "nie 
cal operations of making blue grass pastures. |* change is advantageous, but custom has great linc 
One thing particularly is to be borne in mind, influence with stock as well as with man=— ed, 
that is the kind of soil you wish to sow in —for Timothy*or clover hay, it appears to me, has P 


instance, if you. wish to sow your seed on a the preference, in proportion to the quantity tail 
stiff clay soil, disposed to barrenness, you of seed whieh they contain over any kind of wel 
should previously sow the same in red clover, blade that is cured. Many are of opinion that a 


ae , wt 
of which it should have the exclusive benefit| Stock (say cattle or horses) will not getas fa cat 


for a year or two. If you wish to sow on land|i® pasture as they will ix mountain range. — tain 

where the limestone rock abounds on the sur-| ! Hat question is very easily settled, when we ving. 

face, do it early in the season, in order that it contrastthe stock of Kentucky with thoseof N that 

may geta good start before the scorching heat Carolina, in point of sizeand quality. Tam. “_ 

of summer comes-on and withers it; youshould | satisfied in my own mind that the wild range “— 

also protect your grass with.a sufficient num- is a serious disadvantage to.our country; it ev- very 
ber of good shade trees, and you should not idently retards its improvement. If we can 
graze it before it gets well set, nor afterwards but squeeze our cattle through: the: Winter or 
too much: “For further details réspecting the |eeding months, and push “them ouf-to the 
making of pastures and meadows, [ refer the woods, all's well—whereas, “if we had _pas- 
reader to the excellent communications of Mr, |tutes and meadows——which may be had—of 
Gordon -(of Clinton college) om-that subject, {Some description or other in all this country, 
and published in 2d vol. of the Ten. Farmer. instead of old worn-out fields, or suring our 
Eremain, Mr. Editor, yours, as usual, woodland to grow up in brush and bramble, 

‘ , nus 

Roaiak coy dis sis aul INCINNATUS. leant re “si - spring for pro. ‘aid 

St eae age jection to zang- tinct 

Destroy all weeds in the garden biore they ing stock== een. sume 


tuck 
go to seed, if you would save labor in thel ea 
Spring. 
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vtazing succeed. where thé pea-viae and rich- 
weed grow so. Juxuriantly on the mountain 
sidés-—where popiar, hickory, walaut,cherry, 
atid other. growths abound, testifying tothe 
character of the soil? While ia company with 


some gentlemen a few weeks since, blue grass}, 
catne in the course of conversation, one of the\~ 
gentlemen enquired if there was more than}. 


ove kind, observed. that He had head of lwo; 
none whowere present being sufficiently ac- 
quainted with grasses and their. varieties; we 
think proper tosropose the subject for your 
decision, or that of some of your expericnced 
correspohdents,. We trust, in an earl y.aum- 
ber of the Farmer, to sec an answer to thts 
enguiay.. If there are_ two kinds, which “is 
thgebest suited toymountain land. - As the in- 
gut dua, is desirous of making some experi- 
nftrits, Bisobject isto convert mountain slopes 
into blue grass pasture; abd I have né doubt 
if he succeeds, but the result will be commu. 
nicated. ‘There ts no lime in the soil that is 


Known,.. [fthere ate other ¢rasses better suit- | 


ed, We should like to have information. G. 
From our correspondent’s description of the moun- 
taiix soft in his-vicinity, we have little doubt that it is 
weil adapted.to the production of blue grass; and we 
entirely accord with him in opinion that the farmers 
of that region would find themselves liberally reward- 
cd by enclosing and putting town in grass the moun- 
tain'slopes which ae now devoted to the precarious and 
unprofitable purposes of ranging. No doubt, also, 


ihat the soil would be found generous in the produc. | 


tion of oilitr valuable grasses, We would recom: 
uiehd experiments with tinfothy for meadow, dnd or- 
chatd and herds grass‘for pastirage. Thielatter is a 
very hardy grass—alike adapted to wet marshy soils 
aid doing welhin high locations, expesed though they 
be to summer.ang autumn diodghts»* , Our edrrespon- 
dent and his-friends areflot singular in their doubts 
as to the identity,of the blue grass of this region and 
Western Netth Carolina; withthe “glory 6f theKen- 
tucky pastures:” Many persons here express them- 


mn not some 6f the grasses suitable’ for 


Constant effort.to exterbainate it from ‘our arable lands 
where it interferes sadly with our cultivated crops’ 
These diff ent circumstances in itstreatment,togethey 
with the difference in the condition of the soils of the 
two States, will casily account for its Juxuriant 
growilwin therone, ‘and its stunted condition in the 
other. . [Ev. Tern. Far. 











THE. SKINLESS OAT. 
In conformity with yout repeated requests 
to subscribers, I design in this-letter commi- 
hicating-a fraction of my experiments, for the 
benefit of the readers ofthe Tennessee Fas- 
mer. I procured last spring 8 bushels of what 
we call here Lrish oats, and sowed them. I 
Yeasured one stalk a few days since—not a 
| picked offe—it was 6 feet long. The head 
vas 20 inches ‘Yong, Bnd held. 199 perfect 
ormas, “TD had 15-bundles tarried from tha 
tietd afd threghed, andgot 1 bushel and 3 
ipecks grain: weighed a bushel—weight 40 


| 


| pounds. 
Inthe same field, and adjoining the Irish 
joats, I had common oats sowed... The Itish 


oats were from 12 to 18 inches tallest. “ The 











| 5 . 
igrain has not the chafly appearatice of the 


common oat, and I presume they are the skin- 
‘less oat, of which I have seen mention made 
in the agricultdral paper$-of the day. 
|. The common oat is thought to be good, if 
{5 bundles make a bushel and that bushel 
weighs 30 Ibs, We dave here an increase 
iw product 6f75 per cent, and in weight 33 
1-3 per cent, -- D. 
| -Cheek’s X Roads, July 22, 1838. 
| Weare pleasctl to Ticar of the good qualitics of the 
b‘skinless oat.” Every new introduction of a valua- 
ble variety of grain, is so much clear addendum to 
the commen good, aud the author “ef such improves 
meut is se far a- public Lenefactor. [Ep. 'T, Far. 
‘Sruxs.——Every one that has read the 
Heart of Mid Lothjay will remember the 
following” sentence: “Jock, when . ye” hae 
nothing else to do’ ve may beaye sticking in 





selves yery confidently that ours is “another kind of|a tree; it will be growing, Jock, when yere 


blue grass.” This is-undoubtedly an error. _ If outs 
is not identical with the Kentucky ‘blue grass, it is 
iscalled—as it would constitute an anomaly in Bo- 
tanical science, to apply the same nome, without dis. 
tinction, to two different-speci € of plants In Ken 
tucky, the growth of the: 

couraged and stimulated; v 






almost no magdows or pastuges of this grass, itis the|that posterity may Teap the benefit oft. 


e here, Where we have 


sleeping.” Sit Walter Seott, says some- 
where, thatthese simple words induced an 
Earlto plant a large tract of country, which, 
insuch a place as England, would ina few 
years, be ofjmmense value. We only repeat 


pass is sedulousty en, | the advice given to Joclk—let every one who 


has nothing else to do, be “sticking in a tree,” 
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Jonesborough, August 1, 1838. 
—————— 








WHBAT. 

This grain constitutes an important item in 
the husbandry of this State;-and is, In fact, al- 
most the only vegetable production of the soil 
of East-‘T'ennessce which is an object of com- 
metcial export. Our farmers are, tlietefore, 
deeply interested studiously to inform them- 
selves in relation to its habits—its adaptations 
to our soils, and general best modes of cul- 
ture. 


Although in ovr climate the wheat crop 


encounters a number of forrhidable enemigs, 
and is beginning to be regarded by many as 


Wemay derive a valuable bint from , 
geological fact, in the cultivationof this grain. 
A Jong succession of wheat etops from the 
same: field, even if they be not anntally con-- 
tinuous, without. any intervening’ ¥estoration 
of the specific food of this plant, thus.sys- 
tematically drained from the’soi!, must of se: 
cessity exhaust its powers’ of ‘ve-production; 
(a8 it no doubt has done in very many instan- 
Ices)—highly impregnated with this principle 
though our soil was in its original state. Yet 
notwithstanding the fact that the means ofthis 
‘restoration ate of the ‘easiest possible. procu- 
rance—meet us-at alinost every step in the 
highway, field and forest-——-yet comparatively 
few experiments jn- the applieation of “lime 





fn uncertain crop, we are-well assured that’ 


? te jbave beéh nade in this section cf country, 
fair retarns may be (and almost invariably: 


: and these have mostly terminated diseontags 
are) had from-brounds in good tilth and faith: inelys The cause of these failurés, we shave 
fully cultivated. The great enemy which little doubt, hasbeen that the lime was pt up- 
this crop encounters is the exhaustion of soil on the soil without ary pabulum upon which 
induced by the wretched practices which P¥C- it could operate. If properly. applied with 
vailed atthe early settlement of this country,’ mar.are or -a grcen erop,ploughed’ in, it is 
and which ‘still prevail, to some extent, in ie highest incredulity to doubt of its powerful 
some parts of the State: By the long-contin-| ang lasting effects. ? 
ued adherence to these systems, the specific | Another of these principles very generally 
{ood of this plant has been almost utterly ban-/ conceded by intelligent agriculturists, ie that 
ished from large, portions of our cultivated manures unless they be highly rotted aiid dis- 
soil; and while this sstate of things exists, it-1s' solved, should not be applied” immediately 
idle to expect the luxuriant crops which Were, with the wheat crop. Unfermented manures 
gathered from our virgimlands, naturally well (and great loss is sustained in:the application 
adapted to the production of this grain. ‘of thanure in any other state) should! be used- 
There are a few general principles of great with crops which require a high’ degree’ of 
importance in the culture of wheat in relation | heat to stimulaté and mature them—sucli as 
to which, we believe, that standard agricultu-| the Indian corn, the potatoe, and indeed any 
ral writers and intelligent practical farmers] hoed crop. Experience has amply proved 
are very generally agreed. One of these! that the application of uhrotted manure tothe 
principlesis, that the presence of carbotiate of) wheat trop, tends to The production ‘of mich 
lime in the soil is indispensable to its produce straw and but little ardin. * 
tion. The Maine Geologist, Dr. Jackson,| 
expresses the decided opinion that ‘a soil’ is 
incapable of producing wheat of a good qual- 
ity ifit does not contain carbonate of lime:” 


Deep ploughing aiid carly»sowinks, by af. 
fording the plants an opportunity of plunging 
their roots’ deeply and fittaly in the ‘soil, so 
that Mr. Joha Frost will haye a hard tug to 


He farther says, however, 


“I find by chemical examination of several} 
remarkable soils, thata very miaute quantity 
of carbonate of lime, viz: frony } to 2 per cent. 
is amply sufficient to render them capable of 
Bearing heavy crops of good wheat.” 


wrench them out again,” ave also very genc- 
rally admitted to be-of the first importance in. 


*The Roller is no doubtems 0 of pres efficiency in 
tof the plants which 


preventing the fatal spe 
attends freezjng and 





so often happens *durjng t 
i tharing of Wee's opartiners 
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ibe -cuksure, at = %  Seauldj an early-sown 


SSEK FNRWER 7 300 


——- 3 --- a " 


‘ed fot. Lhe prevent ions of smut, ‘The simplest 


crop Becemetgo forward and luxuriant before |and peraaps most effective (for it may be used 

winter, it furnishes fine grazing for sheep, | with:almost infallib! ecertainty of success) is 
¢alves and colts, and is entirely uninjured by ja strong brite of salt'and water—drying the 
“sueh depasturave—affording, indeed,achante seed previgasly to sowing, in fresh common 
of destroying the fly, should ithavecommen-‘/ime. Innumerable sitatelitian to the entire 


‘ced its Tavages. 
fn the cultivation of this ér any other crop, 


efficacy of this simple preparation might be 
had, and no farmer is justified in committing 





ave believe. it to be of more importance thamis| his seeds:to the soil, without this 0 or similar 


generally supposed, to harrow. well the ground | 
“immediately after ploughing—espetially on 


| precautiort. 
ts Ttis.a matter of mich importance in the 


a Stiff soil of where a green sward is-plogh-cultwatian of this grain to precede it by the 


“ed'in.. * Ifthe former, and the upturited soil 


\etOps which constitute the best preparation 


is left unhartéwed, it is soon “baked into. hard} for ite growth, ” Clover has been denominat- 
clods by the'warm sun, which it is altemvat: ds ed thet »“naother of w heat” and if it can be 


olten“impossibie thoroughly to ‘pulverize, ex” 
cept by subjection to the frosts of the ensuing | 
winter, “If the Tatter, the harrow by causing 
“the earth to lie. compactly and thus smother- 
ing the growth of the grass, will bring about | 
dts speedy decomposition, and thus aid in con- 
verting an annoyance to the crop intoa health- 


ful and efficient manure for the soil. Should! 


the ground be infested with running briars or | 
other noxious intraders, the barrow will be| 
found -more effectha!, just afer ploughing 
in pulling out and destroying these pesis shan | 
at any subsequent. period. 
As ifte-teach’ts alesson of humility, a and | 
convinces of how much we have yet to learn | 
~ if matters of whicly we have most experience, 
but few efficient remedies:have been discove r-| 
ed for the many fatal diseases which prey up-(t 
on thiscrop, although it has been so sedulous- 


ly cultivated through so long a period of “the 


‘sow éd_in times Indian ‘corn, the potatoe, and 
‘most of the hoed crops may profitably pre- 
cede it. But it is averred on high authority 
that the oat is the only small-grain crop 
i which it should follow. 


| . Wheat will germinate atthe depth of four 
jor morte inches in the ground; ; and on very dry 


| 





soils ils it is recommended by Englisit writers'to 
\sow it that depth to guar J against drought — 
| Two orthree inches, however, is ordinarily 
deep « enough; though there is a manifest im- 
| propriety Ta) the very slight covering which 
jour seed-wheat sometimes receives in this 
jsection of country. 


Thereexists a great ratioty of opinion in 
‘relation to the quantity. of seed requisite for 
an acre of land. The British farmer somc- 
times usés 4 bushels; in the Northern States 
the’average quantity is about’ 1 1-2 while 
here we put aipori ah acre from ito | 1-2 


agithte history, and is so essential to the sug, |bushelssetoth 1 more than i bushel and a 
teyance ofthe humawrace. .'Phere is one cn-| peels. _ + 


emy, however, which we believe may be suc- 
cessfully met and vanquished, Qur fields.are 
sometimes ‘covered with apparently heavy 
érops which, instead of the plump bright ber- 
_ty-pregnant with man’s most nutritious escu- 
lent, turn ont litthe-else but a black stinking 
powder, as ifto mock the hopes of the hus- 
‘bandman'and rebuke.bis indolence and want 
of care=for it is naire else that ever stib- 
jects him to this disaster. A variety of prepa- 
rations for'seed-wheat have been recommend- 





‘Good farmers in this section, generally 
choose the first and second weeks in Octobe, 
as the most favorable period, upon the hole, 
for depositing their seeds in the soil. Having 
broken up their ground in August or Sep. 
tember, it lies ital the mellowing influences 
of the rains and atmosphere, until the time 
above designated, when, having »previously 
harrowed it well; the seed is evenly distribut- 
ed over the ground and ploughed in with the 
‘bull-tongue plough; then passing the hatrow 































































Blu . pine ¥ 


Dee seeee a ull 


geo _? > 


over it again, rer sometimes “after that a hea 
vy drag as a substitute for the roller, (which, 


vigee 


useeer ean! R. 


es ene renee clareee etter qe he. 


- Operation évery two or’three weeks-the year 
through, atthe same time rabbihg a quantity 


unfottunately for.us, is fot creed TH tisha tines of tar about the cow’s horns and face, forehead 


gion) the event is commended to a beneficen 


Providence, which seldom disarporntsthe just 


and nose; likewise smear plenty of tarabqut 
the. manger and troughs. Before I commsi- 
ced with | the above remedy, I lost a number 


t 


expectations of those who perform their parts}of my best cows, but we called the dis€ase the 


in the labors of husbandry with industry, skil 


jjhorm distemper or mufrain. . al have had cows 


taken when in fine order, I might say almost 
and faithfulness. . Some of our best farmers : ht say 


do indeed pass a light harrowover their wheat 


fat enough for beef, they ‘would linger a few 
days and: de—the horns’ when examined 


fields in the spring with evidently favorable |would alivays be hollow, audrmostly gry — 


effects—an after-culture not only itself bene- 


arine Sometimes bloody. It isa. distemper 


ficial to the wheat, but rendered necessary| sometimes caused: by cows drinking impure 


whan grass-seeds are sown-in thé spring with | 
this grain. This done,» our w heat trop#re 
cieve no further care until the advent”of th 


iwater, Lew ‘ould advise youto-tr ¥, It, always 
bearing i it mind that it is nee essary for the 
* row taswatlow a good portion of the tar.—- 
e|Sinee Lhave used thé tar, aboilt tavor CIPS, I 


} i 


harvest season advises the husbartdman’ of ‘the hayenet had one_of my cows disease jo avy 


triumph or defeat of his hopes. 


way,and one of my neighbors, whose.cowws 
werg formerly distased, has usedj it fora lone 
time with the most compete suecess.* - I'Give 


The Jauffret Manure, which we noticed]: the tar to horses, sheep-and hoes, -and thiak 


jn a former number, turns out, as we intima- 
ted at the time might be probable, a complete 


it good for Mee: 





imposture. Having speculated largely upon THE CROPS. 


the credulity of the agzicultural wiscacres 0 


f| We hear. favorable Gecounts of the“grain 


France and Bilan, and pocketed a great|crops from ‘various parts of the"country. Our 


amount of subscriptions, the patentee, unfor- 


wheat crop fs generally fair, and in many ca- 


tunately for himself and family, happened to}ses luxuriant. Oats are particularly fine, and 


go the way of all flesh, and the discovery Was 


s|we have heard of some good fields of rye:— 


then made that manure, by the new process, The cultivation of this grain, however, hes 
was twice as expensive as that procured in|greatly diminished in East Tennessee, and in 


the otdigary way. - 





CURE OR PREVENTION OF MURRAIN. 


many sections is almost entirely abandoned. 
ytt has becomea very uncertain crop under 
the old methods ofmanagement,. “Welwotld 


The Cultivator publishes a correspondence }Tecommend barley asa_ profitabre substitnee. 
on the subject of this fatal diséase in cattle, in| A number of farmers in this region are eulti- 


which a Maryland farnier tecOmmends tras 
an efficacious cure and more pérfect preven 


s vating it with seceess, ‘ 


© 


i: We hear unfav orable decoiints of tire cotton 


tive. Asa simple, cheap,. and safe prestTip: and tobaced crops oftties West. It is saidtha, 
tion, it deserves attention and farther experi-|the present years’ experience, will snifice to 
rent to test-its efficacy. The mode. efad-|}convince'the planters of Middle 'Ténnessee 


ministering it is as follows: 


that theseerops are not adapted to their cli- 


“T tiem cow wathe stable, then let a &trong mate, and that the great agrieuliural revolu- 
rnan hold her by the nose and horn, then tale [ton in that region is on the eve ofits accom- 


the paddle we commonly use for greasing }plishment, 
the wagon, dip it in the tar bucket, faking up 


A letter to us from Middle Ten- 











as much as will stick to it, say from a gill to nessee under date of the 4t h alt. froma high- 


half a pint, open the cow’s mauth, and put it ly respectable source, contains the ‘following 
as far back on her throat as possible without | Sentences: 


“The stock- rising Benen becoming a 
matter, of primary ‘consideration and. effort 
among many of our most.wealthy and intel!i- 


hurting her; hold the paddle in her mouth 
“Jong enough for her to work thetar off of it. 
Tdo-the sme to every cow, and repeat the 
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gent farmers. . All attempts to raise cotton 

willsoon"téase here. Neither.our soil nor 

omenipale is suitable to its growth or matu- 
u 


rity. tstock of all kinds seem to prospet 
‘here. The goat+the sheep—the hog—the 


cow,,and that neble animal the horse, grow 
and flourish and-reach their highest perfee- 
tion. We have already a respectable por- 
tion.of fine stock of every ‘kind, and ‘he spirit 
of improvement: is. abroad in the land. A 
number of us desire greatly 10 see it spread 
with great rapidity and more certain aim.” 
Success to the grazing system! It seems 


: tobe extending itself in every direction. 
* . xq , e bg 


4 





ICS A subscriber (and but one) has com- 
plained to us that we have diminished the 
‘size"Of our paper. It is true that the sufface 


“measurement ofthe impression is sémewhat 


‘amaller than that with which wecommenced 


the year; but our printer assuresus,thatowing 
2 t—) 


* to the difference inthe type, there is no dimi- 


ution ef matter: We had occasion to reprint 
the January*nember a short time since, and 
our printer inforifis us that, without extra ef- 
fort, tall came ‘in but three lines. We have 
begun.to use some smaller type for a part. of 
the impression, *vhich will more than make 


up the difference. Our change of printers 


was a matter of sheer necéssity—the one with 
whom we cominenced the year having remo- 
ved.and lefi us but asingle alternative, Our 


_ gubscribérs, we think, will agree with us that 


they have Jost tiotliing by the change, so far 
as the exeeution of the printing is,.concern- 
ed, a5, 

We should be very sorry to diminish the 
size of our(already) little sheet-—would great- 
ly prefer increasing it whenever the extent. of 





its circulation might justify us in so doing. 


THE TURNIP FLY. 
~ To prevent the ravages of this insect, it is 


- recommended to cork up the seed in black 


bottles witha mixture of pulverized brimstone, 
for seven or eight days—shaking it daily.— 
As all the insect tribe appear to have a great 
horror ofthis drug, we should think it might 
be effectual. It is simple and safe at any rate, 
and we would advise those who have not yet 


ott - as 
We have been favored with copies of two 
addresses delivered on the 2d ult., before the 
Agricultural Society of Giles county, in this 
State, by A.B. Estes, Esq. and Hon. 'T. M. 
Bramlett. They are, both of them, interes:- 
ing aud sensible productions; but having just 
come te hand, weare compelled to defer toa 
future number some extracts we design cul!- 
ing from.them for the Farmer. 





— 


We may State forthe encouragement of 
of others, that the graziers are graduating 
their expectations of the corn crops pretty 
high. Those who know ‘what can-be effect- 
ed for the soil by a preparation with grasses, 
and for the crop by proper culture, confident- 
ly expect 100 bushels of corn to the acre.— 
‘This result has often beenobtained--we know 
a number of farmers who obtain it nearly ev- 
ery year and who are unsatisfied with less— 
and we know it can be obtained by all, who, 
desirous of procuring it, prepare their land 
properly by. grasses and manuring, put it in 
in good heart and tilth and bestow careful at- 
tention to the cultivation ofthecrop, Let ev- 
ery farmer fix on 100 bushels of com to the 
acre as the measure of the success he ought 
to obtain; and Jet none be satisfied with less. 

Franklin Farmer. 





TO RELIEVE CHOAKED CATTLE. 

Agavan, Hampden County Mass., : 

April 24th, 1838, 

Jupc® Burt,—Dear Sir.--Obserying in 
your valuable paper several communications 
on relieving choaked cattle, I take the liber- 
ty to state a case that came under. my obser- 
vation, which was as novel to méas it was ef- 
ficacious.. A-neighbor of mine called on me 
one morning, a few years since, to assist hiin 
in relieving an ox of his that was. caoaked 
sometime during ths night, in consequence 
of breaking into an orchard; the ox was 
much bloated and 1n great distress, and it ap- 
peared he could not live many minates.— 
While making active preparations to relieve 
him, an elderly lady belonging to the family 
emptied part of the contents ofa small snuft 
box into her hand and applied it to the nose 
of the ox; the relief was almost instantaneous, 
the bloat rapidly diminished, and the ox, five 
minutes after, ate some hay that was laid be- 
forehim. Inever heardof the remedy be- 


fore, aor have knownit tried since, but in 
that case it was effectual. 
Yours respectfully, 





got in theft tarhips, to give ia trigt. 








JONA, E. FERRE. 
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hIFE IN THE COUNTRY AND THE CITYS | 

‘Phe poetsvof old Rome sang in lond strains 
the praises of the country, aud happy was 
that Roman svho had his farm, his garden, or’ 
villa, around the base of Soracte, or on the 
shores of the beautiful Baiae. .Cicero wag a 
farmer, as well as a statesman and an orator. 
All the illustrious men of Rome delighted in/ 
quitting the Forum, the Campus Martius, and 
the walls of “the Mother. of Empires,” to pass 
the summer solstice in the cool groves, with 
nymphs and satyrs,-—or, in the season of the 
harvest, to rejoice with the bgechanals, and 
to see ther frolic in the games. E’ven‘so in 
England, and the Continent of Europe now. 
London the mistress. of ‘modern: times, as 
Rome was ofthe olden, is deserted-of much of 
its population in summer and autumn. The 
possession of Jand is the passport tow gentility 
in Europe. The great Metternich boasts of 
his famous vineyard on the’ Rhine. A’ land- 
edestate ig the first aim of nobility in’ Eng- 
land. Titles, there come from land. Hence 
ogricn.ture is the worl: of science and of art, 
and as much Knowledge and art are demand-} 
ed (orcultivate and to lay out'the park; to a-| 
dorn it with trees and with fountains, as to} 
fill the gallory, or the studio, or the niche of| 





* the palace. 


How happens it then that. in our part-of 
our country—it is. not so inthe South,—that 
agriculture is avoided, as much as it can well 
be,— that the son flies off from the fields to the 
counter, the daughter to the city or-the facto- 
ry—all parting to exchange the free glorious 
ait of Heaven, for the dusty, noisy crowded 
thoroughfare, say of Wall street,’ Pearl street 
or of the Bowery? Whence comes the pas- 
sion for eities, and -of herding together?— 
Whencethat madness that makes the working 
man cherish the cellar or the garret for -him- 
selfand his children, when he can live better 


and wealthier even on the borders of the wil- 


derness, with sky énouth ever his head, earth 
enough uader his feet,—with the green crass 
to trample over,'and the proud trees for a 
shade? gia: 

There is a belief in our country, it exists 
.no where else,—that agriculture isa vulgar 
occupation, demanding no taste, nor genius, 
and nothing but the turning of the sod, and 
the levelling of the trees. How false is this. 
Why the Vaticar; in its way,is not more, beau- 
tiful,——with the choice works of ancient -and 
modern art in it,—a Belvidere Apollo here, 
and a Raphel fresco there,—than an English 
park ih iés way,—where a landscape is work- 
ed out as a picture has been,—a tree shaped 
to fitthis view, and a hedge designated to aid 
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that,+-now perhapga fountain dra waterfall, 


by industry, or alittle river, with thé? gous 
hand: goddesses presiding over, ‘fitted to’run 
in the line that beauty is demanding,—and 


genius and science have'’aided in adorning it. 
Even the cottage of the'laboring Englishman 
with his frontdoor so’ neatthe’ toses, and 
ivy.and wondbin€ créeping over and*adorn- 
ing it,andthe well-trimmed hed gen its front 
isa jewel uyon the face‘of the earth, and taste 
has made itso, for Nature has done but ‘little 
for our father-land.. .'The idea then, >is .pre- 
posterous, that the. highest. effort .cannot ‘as 
well be expended in adorning the surface« of 
the earth, a%in chiselling out the rough block 
of marble, or inputting colors on the canvass 


to speak. All artis but subsidary to agricul- 


tufe., ‘Phe Vatican, and the galleries“ ‘ofthe — 


Romamcapital; and of Naples and-Florence, 
have been made up from the Roman villas 


from the ruins of theef'evoli of Adrian—the , 


Tusculum of Cicero, or the “gardens of Sal- 
lust. sees 


We know not why itis, but go it is, théte 


is in the five State8,asmostuncOnquerable a- . 


version to agriculture,and@he consequence is, 
with New England in particalar, that a farm- 
ing people are fed feom abroad, by the ‘agri- 
culttire of other States, or'of foreign ‘nations. 
‘The multitude seem more td love the throne: 
—the city,—the tinkling .of, money in the 
shop of the broker, or the rustle .of "silk and 
calico in thé shop of the dealer, than the notes 
of ‘the sweet songster of the woods, the rich 
beauty’of the trees, or the inviting verdure of 
spring and summer... One reason is, that we 
have no farmers, such.asthe farmers of Eng- 
land, or of Lombardy,. who embellish: Na- 
ture, add make their homes more delightful 
than the loftiest palaces of the town. Oar 
men of wealth inthe country, who: have sons 
to edueate, prefer to manufacture-them into 
third-rete lawyers; fourth-tate , parsons, and 
sixth-rate doctors, rather than to bring them 





a double crop froin the same acre of dand, or 
to introduce some new product, which should 
double the available: means they now: have: 
Asa farming people, the means of creating 
wealth from landed estates are nat yet half de- 
veloped. So'vayied is our soil, our c}imate, 
and so extended our linés of latitude, from the 
rocky and frozen regions of the'tiver St. John 
to the sandy Sabine;that we have all the ca- 
pacities for doing: every thing. for ourselves; 
and yet at this moment, weare, oppressed and 
over-burthened witha prodigiens: reign debt. 
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anon a herd of deer,—it may be a hill created © 


all -harmonizing with Natare, ds taste and © 


up in the way that should teach them to raise. 
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‘The cotton planters make mohey. Why 


‘may not the hemp growers? The sugar plan- 


, 


’ something about it. 


ters t 


money; and why may not stock 
fers ofeven the Green Mountains? Sci- 
ence is what is wanted first, and then -art and 
taste will come as hand+maids, Educate then 
your boys in college, if you-choose—a good 
education hurts noman—but make farimers 
ofthem aftefwards, if you wish them to be 
happy and healthy. 

Wall stteet is a big sounding place in the 
history ofourtimenow. We live there some 
twenty-hours in a day, and_ therefore know 
When the Wal] street 
‘Banks-suspend specie mayment, the whole 
Union follows the example. Whenthe Wal! 
street Banks,expand, the hearts of the people 
‘are made glad. “Wail street is the money 
thtone of the United Statesof America. Its 
bakers are the meney princes of the day.— 
States.of the Union have théir destinies settled 
there—and Wall street tells them whether 
they ‘shall have rail-roads or not; for the 
Rothschilds ot Wall stréet make and vn:nake 
opine at will.” Bat Wall strect, the 
“Thread Needle street of the tfew World, is 









“a vile place @tbest. The street is so dusty, 


and dirty, so filled up with old bricks ans 
stones, that réspiration even is difficult in: it; 
and a lusty old‘tree, which has jong felt that 
it was not at. hothe in such a street as this, 
is sickening and dying. away daily in this 
busy thoroughfare of man. - When the clerlts 
within #t go-home, many of them lie down in 
boarding -houscs ik rooms no bigger than 
the ¢coffiins of the ancients, and when the mo- 
ney makers of the day reach their famulies, 
theyre harrassed and agitated by excitement 
trembling lest’ a: packet ship’ should bring 
them the news ofthe shipwreck of their for- 
tunes,or some convulsion blast al! their hopes. 
Now in what is this Wa!l street to be com- 
pared with some beautifal river or lake of the 
country.” -Not twenty of these men of wealth 

va gatden as large asthe pea “patch of 
the farmer. -Not one of them, who, on a 
warm 'stmmer day, does not envy the farmer 
who has his green grass, his garden, his trees 
to look atand above allhis pure air to breathe, 
and his pure water to drink. 

Thetrue art of living is the Roman life, or 
the’life of the English-of the present day,— 
the mingling ofthe country and the town,— 
the country for summer, and the:city for win- 
ter,—-With its books, its: libraries, its excite- 
ment, aad the collision of mind with mind — 
Say not the farmer cannot afford a residence 
‘in the city in the winter, for with economy he 
can. He.needsno big palace for himself and 
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his family there; let him live 


as the French 
do in Paris,—in some one story of séme larce 
house, with-a kitchen andall its appu rtaneu- 
ances—and notin a whole princely habita- 
tion. LEconomy,a judicious expenditure: of 
money—prudence ahd skill will make.a lit- 
tle go far. 
life particularly in acountry. where “xealtir 
is’ No “sign of merit,” is one of thé most del- 


sive and ruinous ideas of thé day. All. of 


MATTER that we can gather_ together, -it has 
been wel} sail, wi}l but give us our bread and 
cluthes,—but there js a double means of living 
nponthe resources of a man’s own mind, up- 
on taste, Npon science and the arts;—when 
books ansaver for companions, and when with 
them, a man-can throw himself into’ every 
country and éyery ‘Circle of. the habitable 
globe,—now inthe saloons of the Kuropean 
prince, now with the Arab in the desert, and 
anon with the Indian in the wilderness, 
reading instruction in every spear of grags he 
walks over, every stone his foot-fall strikes, 
—in every star ubove him and the whole at- 
mosphere, in and around him. To live, and 
how to live, and what is living are topics we 
should like to discuss, if we can ever find roon 
avid time.—New York Express. 

BLASTING ROCKS, 
: We are not suregye are not retailing “Johi 
Thompson's news,” by inserting the follow- 
ing, from the.Domestic Enevclopedia. It 
will nevertheless be new to some. 
, “Quick lime is of great utility in vending 
rocks and stones, when mixed with ean-pow- 
der, in the proportion ef one’ pound of the 
former, well dried and pulverized, to two 
pound of the latter. This singular_property 
of time was discovered, and is velntike H. 
D: Griffith, Esq in. the 8th vol. of the. Bath 
and West of Eneland Society, where he'states 
that the mixture above spetified caused an 
explosion with g-force eqialto three pounds 
of gun powder; hence in thost operations, one- 
third of the expense inay be saved.” —Cu/?, 





EASY METHOD OF PURIFYING WATER. 

‘Lake acommen garden pot, ia the midst 
of which place a piece of wicker work, on 
which spread a.Jayer of charcoal of four or 
five inches in thickness, and. above the char- 
coal a quantity ofsand. *The sufface of the 
sand is to be covered with paper. pierced: full 
of holes, to preventthe water from making 
channels in it, -By this precess, which.is at 
once simple and economical, every person is 
enabled to procure limpid water at a very {ri- 
fling expense. ©, 
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Ve had marked the fo 
ticle for publication on its first. appearance. 
in January last. Its insertion now how 
ever is not out ofdate. 


PRODUCTIONS ON THE sAME PARALLELS 
: ~~ oF Latirupe. . 

Itis very genorally supposed that on any 
givendegtee of latitude in the same courtr,, 
oron opposite sides ofthe ocean, that a sim- 
ilarity of vegetable productions must exist, 

or atleastcan be cultivated ifrequized. ‘This 
opinion is very erroneous in poirtof fact, and 
wethink toa neglcct of this truth, some mis- 
tales in agriculture have occurredin Europe 
and in this country." Far imstanceit has been 
supposed that trees, shrubs and plants.grow- 
ing on the eastern shore of the Atlantic, would 
flourish on this side, in any section of country 
embracing the samedegrees of latitude. We 
frequently hear it remarked, when speaking 
ofthe vine and mulberry, that they flourish 
in Europe several degrees further north than 
the middle or even N. E. states: andthe in- 
ference is that they Cannot fail of succeeding 
here. ‘We trast they will, but the fact of sim- 
ilarity in latitudes is no proof that such will 
bethe case. Modes of farthing are adopted 
in thiscountry because they are successful 
in England or France; when that success is 
depending, and the modes must be justified, 
solely by the peculiarities of climate, and in 
points too, where the difference. between 
theirs and ours is extreme. . The general 
principles of European farming are what dtr 
farmers should be made acquain‘ed with; the 
adaptation to particular places,.or the adop- 
tion of pafticalar. plants, must be left tothe 
judgément of the farmer, or be deterinined by 
experiment. The average temperature of 
Great Britain is higher than that of the mid- 
dle states, yet in these corn, flourisles abun- 
dantly, while in the former it cannot be cul- 


y sensible ar- 
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of thé same -continent, there ig, usually a dil- 
ferenee of from 10 to 12 degrees of latitude in 
temperature; the western coast being the most 
elevated; and cunseqnently. vegetables ‘can 
be grown at such points, the cultivation. of 
which omthe same parallels of latitude would 
be utterly impracticable on. the eastern. coast” 
This important fact has. recetyed.a curious 
illustration in our own country. The mouth 
ofthe Columbia river in this country is on 
the Pacific ocean in latitude between 45° and 
46°, about the same with that at Mackinaw, 
Montreal, and the state of Maine._ The fol- 
lowing extract from the letters of Mr, Spaul- 
ding,a missionary in that region, will show 
what the difference is between the produc- 
tions of the places. named, “dhd :tHat,- Mr. 
Spaulding is giving a deséription of the gar- 
den and farm ofthe principal agent of the.H. 
B. ©., Mr, McLaughlin:* 
“About five acres are laid out in order, and 


fruit and flower;.and among them figs, cit- 
rons, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, cotton 
plants, and al! common fruit found in the U- 
nited States. Dr. MeLaughlints farm’is the 
largest on the Colambia river, and prodaced 
last year 4,500, bushels of wheat, 4,000 of 
peas, 1,700 of barley, 1,500,0f oats, potatoes, 
not gathered, corn but littl. His horned 
eattle are 750, swine 400,. and from 299 to 
300 horses. He has also flour mill, and 
saw mill, the only ones west of the Rocky 
Mountains.” ‘ 

A comparison with the productions.of this 
spot and those grown inthis part ofthe Gaited 
Statescan be readily made, and will illustrate 


the United States and. the western coast of 
the European continent.. At New Orleans 
and Florida the fruits. mentioned by Mr. 
Spaylding are cultivated, -But jn no» other 
parts.of the states; and these placesare in lat- 


. ’- t ‘ e » 
tivated; the reason is, the avSrage-warinth ofl itude 308, fifleen degrees farthersouth than 


the three summery months is far, greater~here 
than there, and. inthe winter is much lower. 
Corn, which requires great heat for its per- 
fection, of course does not. ripen there; on the 
contrary many plants and shrubs will flour- 
ish well there, that are unable to undergo the 
severity of our winters without protection. 
In England the range of the thermometer is 
not one halfas great as inthe northern part 
ofthe United States, or in-places ofthe same 
latitude on this continent. “. 

Since the researches of Humboldt, an4 
other philosophers, have been directed to the 
subject of temperature, it has been discover- 


the mouth of the Columbia. ‘The difference 
is as great between the States and. Kurope.— 
Thus New Yorkand. Boston, do’ not vary 
much from the latitude of thesouth-of France, 
Italy, and Greece, countries famed--for the 








ed that between the western @nd eastern shores 


orange, vine, and. olive; the cultivation of 
which it. would-be idle to attempt here as 
there, ‘I'he difference does not lie in our 
summers but in our winters; theocean breeze 
in all countries has a tendenty to equalize the 
temperature; and this is always more-felt on 
the western than.en.the eastern shores of a 
continent. Allthe eastern parts of a conti- 
nent, are-on the contrary, exposed to all the 
depressions and fluctuations ofa land wind; 





stored with almost every species of vegetable , 


what we have said of the diflerence,.between - 
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*, nal of the Institute-for February. 


* manufacturing interests than Gen. Tallmadge. 
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-nhd these *ye have seen are equal to at. least 


twelve degrees of latitude in their “effects on 
vegetation. 


‘these things shauld be censtantly in mind, 


and inthatease our farmers’ may hope to 
avoid the disappointment that must result 
from systéms or processes founded on the pe- 
_ culiarities of climate, and therefore not adapt- 


~ ed to other countries,.or circumstances. 
= Gennessce Farmer. 


— 





Sirk. Welfave never seen the peculiar 


advantaves of this country “for the~ nfinufac- 
ture of silk more forcibly pointed out, than 
“jn the following remarks* made by Gen. 
‘Tallmadge Before the American Lnstitute, 
and which axe-copy from the exceilent Jour 
They are 
the result of personal observation, and not 
* conjecture; and*perhaps no man can be found 
amore competent to observe and draw-correct 
conclusions onall sul jeets connected with our 






It forcibly 
encouraging thedom 
and the wisdom of the legislative cnactment 
proposed in its favor, 

“Froin persogal observation onthe cylture 
of silk in Italy, Sardinia, and France, assur- 
ance may be.given, that our country awd 
climate are pre-eminently adapted to the 
growth and culture of silk. “Leta single 
fact suffice. In those countries the worm 
is, and must be produced by artificial means; 
the ceg iscatried and hatched in the bosoms 
ofpeasant women.. In this.country the egg 
is hatched; and the worm produced. by our 
natural climate and in accordance with the 
growth of the mulberry *leafabout the first 
week in June. Our winters do not injure 
theeges. The life of the warm is only a- 
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Inthe cultivation ov, selection of 
plants, or the introduction of modes of farming, 


‘the policy and necessity of | 


‘ ~s.. {tracing to it much of the miserv and distress 
estic manufacture of silk, | ¥ yas a 
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With these important facts before us who 
will not encourage the home production of 
stich dn article? lt should become the sta- 
ple ofthe north and middle States, so happily 
fitted to the climate, and be se¢ond only to the 
cotton-of the South.” , 


From the same work we extract the fol- 
lowing, table, showing in our opinion very 
cleatly one great source of our financial 
troables. Nations are like individuals, and 
when ‘they buy too much on tick, are apt to 
fiid trouble in the end. | Credit, properly 
managed, is invaluable; overdone. it is a mill- 
stone around the neck, to sink an individual, 
or acountry. aay, ao 

The excess of imports gver exports in 


I83Lywas “f  - 4. $22,000,000 
1832" "_ *-)- + 414,009,000 
1833 **" - + <> “48°000,000 
1834 « : - 22,600,000 
1835 “ - - . ~28000,000 
1836. “ d - 61,000,000 


Whatever may have been the cause of this 
‘improvident importation, no one ¢an avoid 
which has been felt for the past two years, 
and for which the remedy must be home pro- 
duction—more reliance on ourse!ves and less 
dependence on others—-Gen. Farmer. 


* 





Tomators.—The following method of 
preserving tomatoes was translated from the 
French by Gen. Barborn, for the New Eng- 
land Farmer: be 
* “The boiling required for the preserva- 
tion of fruits always changes their quality, 
and sometimes alters their character;* and if 
often. happens, when the fruits are acid, asthe 
tomato, that they imbibe, in the topper ves- 
sclsin which they are “stewed, to a certain 
consistence, metallic priteiples which are in- 


bout six weeks.nnd the whele seagon ofthetjuridus té edith, “his double considera- 


busihess-is embraced,insJuné, July and Av- 
gust. 'he remarkable heat and dryness of 
_ our summers are “peculiar to this country, 
and so-congenial tethe silkworm, that it 
prospers best ingour natural climate, only 
sheltered from. storms, severe winds, and the 
interise heat of the sun—and relieves from 
. inane of close roots, warmed by ar- 
tificial heut, and regulated by thermometers, 
which are so mueh recommended ia Evrope, 
and. which expose. the worms to contagious 
and multiplied diseases. It is worthy of 


remark that the importatior of silk into this 
country,— 
Tn 1832 was . " 


9,147,000 


tion in@fces us to pnblish an ‘excellent meth- 
od for preserving the tomato, which does not 
aiter the quality of this fruit,*and does not 
require the action of heat: Bt 

A sufficient quantity ofsalt is dissolved in 
spring or river water, -to make it strong 
enotigh to bearanegg, select -perfeetly ripe 
tomatoes, and place them -well and without 
pfessing them, ina stoné or glazed earthen 
pot, which is to be filled withthe brine; cover 
the pot with a deep platein such a manner 
that it presses upon the fruit, and by this sim- 
ple process, tomatoes may be preserved more 
than a year without attention, Before cool. 
ing, theyshould be soaked in fresh water 
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From tke Franklin Parner. 
‘VALUE OF DURHAM CATTLE. 

The inquiry is often put-—“what can justi- 
fy a farmer.in giving the cnorinous’ prices 
headed and obtained for. Durbain cattle?” 
We could easily givea number of. reasons 
which we deem satisfactory; but at present 
will offer but one, Which we think sufficient. 
A thorough bred bull may be bought, say at 
$500, which we may assume as a fair 
average price—for the prices .range froin 
$300 to $1000. Now the point of the ques- 
tion ig,ho-v can abu] pay baci, in “substan- 
tial “benefits, the $500 paid for him? We 
willoive afarr answer to the question; and 
show thatthe $m is retarned, not merely in, 
blood or pedigres but inethe’ actual improve- 


ment of those qualities tn the qpyumals prow? 


duced from the bull, which every eattle rais- 
er most desires. A good bull *can safely 
sete 50 cows a season without’ injary to 
himself—and many have served from-80 to 
109-—but Jet us take 50. To put the proof 
to the severest test, we will suppose thatthcse 
50 cows are all of common stock, and that 
their calves are all destined for the butcher 
and-not one kept. for‘breeling. The ques- 
tion then is—“will the filty calves pay in beef, 
a fair return for the sum expended in the 
purchase of the bull?” We answer es; and, 
withoutgoing into any tedions calculations 
to.show, how much more beefthey will make 
ina given time, than the common stock—or 
how much earlier they will mature—or hoi 
much time, risk, food, money and interest, 
ate saved—we will demonstrate the tratl of 
our opinion inthe statement of the fact, that 
the large graziers’ of Favette, Clarke and 
Bourbon, will giveten dollars, 9 head more 
for halfblood Durhams, at two years of age, 
merely fot fattening for the butcher, than 
they will for common ‘cattle at the same age. 
Now these grazigts know peréectly well, the 


ing severa] years from the’bullthe greater 
number of calves he coald getthan that we 
have assutned—the superior value of the heif- 
er calves for breeding instead -of butcheriag, 
&¢. &e.;and. we believe no one who wil! 
candidly exainine the subjéét, can doubt the 
economy of procuring, even at the high cost, 
this invaluable breed of cattle. When this’ 
breed shall become so widely diffused as to 
constitute the general stock of the*country; 
then, and not till then, will theirgprice be 
graduated, like that of other*cattle, by their 
intriasic yalue merely for milk and beef. 
From the Sane. 

Mr: Epiror—I send you herewith, the 
concluding. number of a series which 1 have 
repared for publication, ‘on-the principles of 
reeding catile’ They have sbeen ‘written 
with as mach care andsattention, as the nu- 


allow, promoted by a sinceré desire todiffise 
authentic information, upon amimportant sub- 
ject, which is now engfossing: much. of pub- 
lic attention. I have also studiousl¥ avoid- 
ed giving offence tothe feelings, or making 
attacks upon the principles ‘of any person. 
For these reasons the ‘writer bespeaks the 
charitable forbearance ofthe reader. with the 
faults. or errors, whieh these articles may 
contain. R.W.S. 
°T ME PRINCIPLES OF BREEDING CATTLE. 
No. 5.—The proper age for Breeding. 
“The properag2 at which the process of 
breeding may be commenced will depend 
upon. circumstances. “Even, with the early 
maturity of the short horns, ‘ifthe heifers 
could be suffered to run until they were 
two and ‘a half, or three ‘years, they woul: 
become larger, finer and’more Yaluable; and 
their progeny would be larger’and stronger. 
But the expense of keep’for so long a time is 
a question tliat must be taken into setjotis con- 


value of every description of cattle 1a the'cotirf} sideration. 


try forfattening,and they» would #8t. surely 
pay so much, more for ‘the half-blo6d Dur- 
hams, than for others, if they were uot justi- 
fied in doing so by making a better profit 
fromthem. Itis to be recollected, too, that 


The custom, whicheat-one period-was bo- 
cinning to be so permanent in the breeding 
districts, of putting the heifer to the male at 
one year old, or even’at an. earlier period, can- 
not he teomuch reprobated. . At the time 


these large graziers buy their young cattle—| when they are- most rapidly growing’ them- 


for none ofthem’ can breed one inten ofthe 
number they fatten and sell.: “Now here are 


selves, a sufficient qvantity ofnutriment can- 
not be devoted to the full developemer.t of the 


fifty calves, the produce ofone season, wiidse| fetus, and both the “mother anil the calfmast 


superior qualities “at two years of age..pay|inevitably suffery . © < 

$500, (the price ofthe thorough*breed bull)| . From-twoto tiwo™ and a half: years old, 
more to the breeder, than the same number of| according-to the quality of the pastate, will 
common cattle, It is needless to run out the| be the most advantageoustime for putting the 
demonsttation further. Every farmer can| heifer tothe bull. In fair pasture thé heifer 





caleulate for himself the advantages of breed-| will probably have attained safficient size in 





merous engagements of a busy season wonld_ 
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two years. “Mf the period is prolonged after 
three years, and’especially with good keep, 
the atlimal ‘wilfoftey be in tod high condi- 
tion, and thére will be much uncertainty as to 
her betoming pregnant; though in general, 
putting ton mordeseanty subsistence for a 
short ume will set all right. Atan early age 
jhere will oftersbedatger in calving, from 
the heifer, ‘hot having attained her proper 
RZ, Pee 

Itis Sent from this thatthe bull should 
not besuffered to run with the young stock; 
and it is becoming more the practice, and 
often advantageously, to separate him from 
the cows altogether, except. when in season. 
That whiehias been said of the best.age for 
bréeding the cow, will equally apply tothe 

* bull. It’is absurd and dangerous to begin 
touse him assome have done whena year- 
fing. He will’come into scason at two years 
‘old—he will be Better at threerand although 
the farmer may not deem “it he wg to keep 
him more thanahree years, te may then-be 
sold advantageously, in his full prime, to an- 
other breeder.” 

The above extract is taken, verbatim, from 
ii invaluable “treaties on British cattle; the 
principlés stated, ave-no doubt, drawn from 
the extensive experience of English breeders. 
They are so totally at variance with the prac- 
tice of most Kentucky breeders and farmers, 
that it may not be'amiss toconfirm them by 
the following extfacts from Lawrerce’s Far- 
mers & graziers guide: P 

“These remarks apply withthe greatest 
force to those incousiderate persons who; anx- 
iousto anticipate their’most sanguine hopes, 
injure their stock-by putting their heifers 
prematuyely to bréed; and who, did they but 
endare another reason of necessary delay, 
would give tine for nature to perfect the work 
of maturity, aadengure a healthy offspring; 
bat those ‘persons .by an injudicions haste, 

" destroy the stamina of the animal’s consti- 
tution} entail a feebie and unhealthy issue, 
exhayst- the powers of the devoted animal, 
afid nof only shorten her life, ‘but occasion 
miny and serious disorders. 

_ Heifers should noton any account be put 

_‘obnl before ‘they have passed the second 





year of their existence; indeed if threc years 
be allowed, the much’ better condition of the 
calves Willamply repay the one year’s de- 
rh ee . ae -R.W.S.- 





Qvanity or tue MiLK DuRING THE 
PROCESS OF M1LKInc.—Several large coffee 
cups having béen successively filled while 
milking from one cow produced the following 


results: In every case the quantity ofercam 
was found to increase in proportion as the 
process of milking advanced. . In different 
cows the proportion varied, but in the sreat- 
er number the excess of cream in the Jast cup, 
as compared with the first was 16 to one; but 
in some cases it was noi so. much; therefore, 
asan average, it may bé considered as ten 
or twelve to one. ‘The difference in the 
quality of the two serts of cream was no less 
striking the cream given by the first drawn 
milk was thin, white, and without consis- 
tence, while that furnished by the last was 
thick, buttery, and ofariciteolor. The milk 
remaining in the different cups presented 
similar differences, that which was drawn 
first was very poor, blue and had the appear- 
ance of milk and water; that in ‘the last cup 
was ofa yellowish hue, riclyand to the eye 
ant’ taste, resembled cream rather tkan milk. 
It appea re, therefore, from these experiments, 
that if, after drawin® seven. or eight pints f 

a cow, halfapint remains in the teats, not 
only almost as much cream will be lost asthe 
seven or eight pints will furnish, but -of the 
best quality, and which gives the richest taste 
and color to the butter. Thisfact has been 
corroberated by chemical] experiments, and 
holds good with respect to goats and other 
animals. 

[Blacher*s Essay on the Improvement of Farms. 





TOMATOES. : 

Mrs. Child gives the follwing directions for 
cooking this valuable vegetable. 
| “Tomatoes should be stinned by pouring 
boiling water over them. Afier they are 
iskinned, they suould be stewed half an hour, 
in tin with a little salt,a small bit of butter, 
and & spoonful af water.” This method js aa 
sauce toeat with roast meat for dinnen— 
When plucked green, tomatoes make an. ex- 





made of them, when Tipe in the follow ing man- 
ner. ‘The vegetable should be squeezed up 
in the hand, salt put to them, and set by for 
24 hours, after being passed througha sieve, 
alspice,.pepper, maee,carlic, and whole mus- 
tardseed’should be added. It should be. boil- 
ed daivn one third, and bottled after it is cools 
ed. No liqnidis necessary, as the tomatoes 
are very juicy. A good deal of salt and spice 
is necessary to keep the catsup well.’ It is 
delicious with roast meat, and a cupfall adds 
much to thé richness of soup or chowder.— 
The garlic should be taken out before the 
catsup, is bottled.—[Furmer. and Garduer. 


A man of decision —One who makes his 








wife kindle the fire, . 


cellent pickle.- An exce}ient catsup may be ~ 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF DEEP PLOUGHING. | seeds OPiplants, have, when, submitted to a 
Our best farmers concur iv the opinion, as! temporary exposure upon the surface, devel- 
the result of their experience, that most soils) oped uncommon fertility, ang seeds have been 
are improved by ploughing them deep during} found to grow. The subsoil, plough, which 
a course of crops; or once in four of five years. | opens to atmos hefic and ‘solar. in uence the 
We propose to statesome of the reasons in| long hidden sou ses of eatth—witsin- 
favor of this practive, and soluble geine—is a new ant important im- 
First. Occasional deep plovghing brings) plement for developmg *the bounties of Pro- 
to the surfiee the fine vegetable matters of|vidence. Its perhaps perferable 40. trench- 
the soil, which we all know constitute its fer-ting with the spade or plough, inasmuch as . 
tility, or the food of our farm crops, andjthe lower stratum is not blended. Sgith the 
which; by the opevations of tillage, and the|upper one, until the a‘r and moistut@* have 
Yorce of rains, have sunls upon or into fevinperted to it ‘fertilizing .properties—until 
subsoil. These matters, while deeply buried {they have converted its insoluble. itjto soluble 
are inert, and afford no support to our crops,|geiné. “There is reason to believe,that in 
but brought within the influence of the stn|the great secondary formation. of the west, 
and atmosphere, -and within -reach of the} the earth, to “af{great depth, filled as it is with 
roots of ourlerops, by deep ploughing or the) organic remains, would be found to be fertile 








© superbcial tilth asmuch sooner exhausted of 


subsoil plough, they are rendered soluble,! upon its exposure to the atmosphere. 


and made to exertiheir potent, energy upon, 
vegetation—they are fitted for the absorbent 
vessels of planis,and to become integral parts 
ofthem. ; ; 

In the second place, a deep tth enlarges 
the pastute of plants—it. permits the roots to! 
roan méte extensively mm search of food— 
it permitsthe surplus water to cscape. and] 
itcounteracts the influence of drought. A 


its moisture, by the influence of the €un, than 
a deep one. =, se 

And in the third place, its benefits are man- 
ifest by the increased product which’ it gives 
—these béing proportioned, in a measure, to 
the depth of t:lth, when this depth does not 
exceed ten or twelve inches. See our quota- 
tion from Von Thaer, in the second number 
of our current volume. 

Science has furnished other reasons for 
the practice of occasionally ploughing deep, 
or rather explained.to us the caises of results 
which were before palpable. Vegetable 
matters are only available as the food of 
plants in a soluble state, that is, when they 
are capable of being dissolved: by the liquids 
of thie soil. -Wheh deeply buried, these mat- 
ters.are often not solable; but if brought within 
the influence of the air, and heat, they soon 
become solubie, are carried by the liquids.in 
which they are dissolved into the absorbent 
vessels, and assirhilate with-the plant. “So- 
Juble geine,” that is, decomposed organic, or 
animal and vegetable.matter, says Dr. Dana, 
“is the food of plants. Insoluble geine be- 


comes food by air and moisture. Hence the; 


reason and result of tillage.” arths, taken 


from depths, so far “below the surface as to 
exclude the agency of heat and air, often a- 


_These principies, which we have endea- 
vored to. explain, serve also’ to ijlustrate the 
advantages of alternating tillage with «grass 
crops—of ocrasipnally. opening “with the 
plough, to atmospheri¢ and. solar influence, 
the inert vegetable matlers—the insoluble 
geine—ofdividing, pulverizing and mixing 
the soil, thereby, giving a free *Fange, to thé 
roots, and counteracting) the influéace of - 
dronght. a 
Weal know, that land. will wear out un- 
der a constant system of cropping, unless 
more highly and.constantly manired than is 
consistent with farm economy: It is equally 
apparent that most meadows require to be 
top-dressed at least once in three yedrs,, to 
preventdeterioration. Well managed young 
meadows should give at least three tons of hay 
to the acre; yet after the second or third year 
they will deteriorate, ‘if not top-dressed, until 
they yield-but one or twotonsthe acre. Be- 
sides, ifmanureé is applied, as itought to be, 
inan unfermented state, and toan autumn- 
ripening corn or root crop, it. will yield twice 
the benefitto a farm, that it will if spread upon 
the surface of the soil. ; 

The considerations which we have suggest- 


ploughing deep in tillage “husbandry, and of 
alternating grain, grass and root crops where- 
ver the nature of the soit and surface will ad- 
mit the plough: ~ ~ a : 
From the Farmers’ Register. - 
SHEEP GRAZING AMONG GROWING CORN, 
ns Baltimore June 20, 1838. 
A few days since, Ltook a ride into fthe 
country with a friend, and, on passing a farm 
about lwelve.miles from the city, we observed 





bound in insoluble geine, and indeed in the|a flock of sheep quietly feeding in @ corn 


ed go to. show i tliage occasiotiall y * 
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fleld. The corn was about a foot high. Sup- 
posing weshould bedoing the owner a service, 


we took speedy oceasion of informing him of}: 


it. “He faaghed, and-said they would not burt 
the corn; that the sheep were purposely kept 
in the field for thepattpose of keeping down 
the blue grass, &e.°"On further conversation, 
he informed as that Sheep will never touch 
the green Or growing torn plant; that they 

ye-very hubgryifthey do, &e. Hfav- 
ing seen thé’sheep in his corn, and_,observed 










t Teould not, of course, doubt the cor 


CULTURE OR CLOVER AT THE SOUTH. 
Scull Shoals, -Gia., 20th Aprit, 1828. 
Judge Buts.—For the last three years I 
| have beed maleing some experiments with red 
clover, timothyand orchard grass, and find 
that if sown*abeutthe lastweek in September 
or first in October, that we cam have as good 
a stand of clover and grass here as you have 
near Albany. From agmall lot of four a- 
cres, 1 last June cut as finehay of clover and 





seen U 1, anc timothy as I ever saw grow'at the north, it 
 undistutbed manner on being informed of 


being from three to four, feet high. I put a- 
bout fonr hundred bushels of cotton seed oft 


recttiess of his theory; but Lhad never before this land, which I haveno doubt isa betters. ; 


Imown the fact, and thought there must by) manurethan. gypsum. On ty alluvial bot- 


many others equally ignorant. 
not obly not injure the corn, but cofitribute to 
its eulttre by destroying the grass, and espe- 
cially blue grass, I suppose it would be 


Jarge flocks ofthem. Ihave mentioned the 
circumstance to several persons who promis 


ed to'tty their'sheep in their cornfields. Pray, | 
six, isthis old ornew to you? ‘If the former, 


say nothing about it; if the latter, let your 
readers have it. 


~ Gipron B, Suirn. 


Fron the Southern Agriculturist. 
ON FEEDING HORSES ON PEASE TO SAVE 
* BLADES. 


? s fe May 10th, 1838. 
* Mr. Editor—Agreeably to my promise, 


you will find below a piece on feeding horses| 
" on pease, to save blades.. In 1836, I believed 


that I had not made halfso many blades, as | 
thought would serve mry Horses the year; and 


I liad a fine crop of pease, I fed my horses| 


on pease inthe haums atnight, and at 12 o’- 
clock, andin the morning, on corn, I gave 
each horse halfa bushel of pease in the haums. 
My horses got fat on them,and they dida great 
deal of work all the time. ~T'his piece may 
henefit the up-country planter more than the 
down-couatry planter, as they havethe advan- 


tave of marsh, that they can ‘use by the. Ist of 


May. But ifthe up-country plautez’s blades 
happen t6'give out by April, he thas nothing 
that he.can feed on in place of ‘the blades, but 
cats, and they do not come in until the middle 
of June. F have been pursuing the same 
coutse with my horses this winter, though | 
hada plenty of blades; and I intend todo it-as 
léngas [ am a planter. . 

Hoping this may benefit’ scme planters, I 
am yours, respectfully, aT. 

? CoLteron. 





Catton, wet with sweet oil and »paragoric 
relieves the ear ache very soon. 


Ifsheep will | toms, it thrives exceedingly well without ma- 


{ 
jnure, but om@ur exhaust 
\of mauure is indispensable. 


' 


fields, a good coat, 
When sowed 


‘ SS, 4) in the spring it comes up well,and then dies 
great object with “all corn-planters to have | from th 


e heat and dryness of our glimate. 
Most respectfully, © 4 
T. N. POULLAINS 

MAXIMS FOR FARMERS. — 
| “Come boys,” isthe best countersign tor 
ithe farm. Even ifhis hands are not employ-* 
jed, the eyes of the master have wonderful 
efficacy in accelerating labor. 
| Ifyou wonld judge of a man’s character, 
\loolt not at.his coat, but at his habits. The 
|first may change with the moon—or what ig 
the same, with the’ fishion, The latter are 
igenerally as abiding as life. ‘The first may 
be the property of another—the latter, like 
the shadow, belongs exclusively to the man. 

Men deserve commendation, not for.refrain- 
ling to do evil, for they may not be ia tempta+ 


tive, but for positive virtues. 

Every industrious man, by his labor, man- 
ual or mental, depends upon his personal ex- 
ertions for fortune and for fame. Every in- 
dolent man depends for subsistence upon the 
labors of others+-upon patrimonial resour- 
ces, upon trick and fraud, or upon—we mean 
no personal disrespect by the use of this very 
appropriates term—the “spoils” of office: 
One addstothe common stock of wealth and 
human enjoyment—the other adds nothing. 
The last arelike the grain-worms, whickt 
consume our erops, without rendering any 
equivalent to society. Yet-.as nothing is 
‘created in vain, the worm may be intended, 
perhaps, to-excite our coristant vigilance, and 
the man as‘a living example of human folly— 
and of the perversion of human faculties. 

! “  Culttvator. 

Cautthe sprouts from grafted stocks, .or 
they will rob the scious of nourishment. 














tion—bnt for the good they do; not for nega- 
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CULTIVATION OF WHEAT. 

The following are extracts from..a report 
of Rev. Henry Coleman to the Legistature 
on the cultivation of wheat, m 

sQIL POR WHEAT. 

Rich, heavy loam’, containing a consider- 
ablé mixture of ‘clay, ate most suitable to 
wheat. Wheat has been cultivated with to!- 
crable success on sandy or silicious lands; 
but on lands of this deseription it cannot be 
repeated ofterer than once in five or six 
years,"and the landotight to be prepared and 
enrichedby the cultivation “of preceding ma- 
Bufedcrops. Ldfids strongly calcareous, or 
abounding’ in lime, are favorable for wheat, 
and indved all other crops. Wherever clo- 
ver may be made to grow, there wheat may 
be cultivated to advantage With proper ‘man- 
agement. 
PLOUGHING AND . PREPARATION OF” THE 

i “LAND, 

Tf intended to raise wheat on land, for ex- 
ample, that ispow green sward, what should 
be done? “Let thedand be turned ‘over with 
as much care, and the futrow slice be laidas 
flat as possible; and-then thoroughly rolled 
with a-heavy roller until the field is entirely 
smooth: ‘Phe inverted sward must not be 
disiurbed; and in no ¢ase’be brought again to 
the sarface. As to thedepth of ploughing, 
ifa sibsoil plough, such as is descrived in 
iny first.report, were usec, the more deity 
the subsoil could be loosened, without’ busy: 
ing heer stratum or mould, somuch bet- 
ter wot \ bethecrop, But as such-an in- 
st#ument is probably notin use among us, it 
is advisable to plough a litle deeper than the 
vegetable mould; and let that be tharoughly 


- 


habits Which are the hane. of -individual .and, 
public virtue—unless their idle hours are ap- 
propriated to the improvement. of. the mind, 
and to the cultivation of a taste for rural em- 
bellishments, “and - the -higher . intellectua! 
pleasures which emanate from literatere, and 
the science of agriculture. -It. requires: far 
moré philosSphy and fortitude to resist the 
smiles of prosperity, than it. do ‘to. beat 
frowns of adversity. are ¥ is matte 
necessity while in the first we arelle 


eh x * ’ ar srs ag 
ercise our own dis¢retion.— Cultivate 


An admonition.—Most of our old farms 
have beenavorn out, or greatly impoverished, 
Sy bad management;.and many of them are 
in the process expensive renovation. As pre- 
vention is cheaper thdh cure; these who, are 
upon new farms should be admonished, not 
to “kill the goose which lays the golden 
eggs.” Constant ecropping will ultimately 
iin poverish the richest’soil; us. will the prac- 
tice of carrying all’off, ind returning nothing, 
in the shape of manure, to the soil,—J6. 

GRIND YOUR PROVENDER, 

Those who-have much provender,to give 
to their horses, cattle, or hogs, will find them- 
selves to be gainers by grindingttheir grain, 
be it oats, barley or corn. One reason of this 
undoubtedly is, that as it isdeprived of the ex- 
ternal coating. which was given it by nature 
to defend it from external operations, the gas- 
tric and other juices, which are necessary. to 
be incorporated With the food in digestion,can 
have more complete and.thorouc, access to 
it, and consequently mgteofthe nutritive mat- 
ter will be converted into chyle, and be mere 








reduced by harrowing, to a fine tilth; and the 
seed be sowed as soon alter ploughing aS cau 
be conveniently done. Lixperience and ob- 
servation establish asa general rule in farm- 
ing, to sow as-suon as may be convenient af- 
ter the iand has been stirrdd. 

ie -- . . 

THE GREAT DANGER PN THE WEST,, 

Ts, that the soil is so fertile, and so remote 
from the ultimate market for its produce, that 
there will not be sufficient inducements to 
industry, to. insure moral and physical health 
to its popalation.: “Where men ca earn’ e- 
nough in two days to support. them seven, 
they are too much inclined to spend: the five 
in indolence, especially when thetime comes, 
as cote it may, that the many are sellers, and 
the few only buyers, of the products - of the 
soil. And when a pedple are idle, from 
whatever cause, they readily, though often 
imperceptibly, slide into indulgences -and 
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perfectly assimilated with the animal system. 
Some who have used provender Loth ways 
and marked cafefully:the results, do not hes- 
itate to Say that the ground is twice as gooc, 
or will produce twice the amouant.of nourish- 


ment and fat that the ungrouhd will. 


Maine Farmer. 
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Williams, 2; -G. W.., Tarnex, Bgapk J. Calhoun, 
150; E. P: Frazier, Esq. 1;.J. C, Caldwell, 1; J. Ea- 
kin, 1; Rev. W. Allgood, 3; J: Bronaughi, 5; D.Chan- 
dier, i: C. Wilson, 1; R. F. Cook, 1/°W. H. Cook,1. 
3.F. Straw,2; J: Williams 1. 

erat eat , ~ ‘ 
ADDITIONAL AGENTS. E 
Joel H. Berry, Esq,, Moffatsville; Anderson'D't;8.C 
D. B. Turner, Esq., Huntsville, Ala. 











